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Justice Aide Sought to Delay 
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In their April, 1973, meetings, Presi- 
dent Nixon and Assistant Attorney 
General Henry E. Petersen discussed 
political strategy as well as details of 
the Watergate scandal, as the first 
transcript printed ill today’s Washing- 
ton Post shows. 

Petersen told Mr. Nixon he would 
“go ask Senator (Sam) Ervin to hold 
up” his Watergate committee hearings. 
If they were not delayed, Petersen ad- 
vised the President, a, 1952 court deci- 
sion — ^the Delaney case — ^might he used 
as precedent to block trails of men 
close to Mr. Nixon who had been impli- 
cated in Watergate. 

In addition, insofar as the edited 
transcripts released by Mr. Nixon last 
week may be judged conclusive, Peter- 
sen was the first to suggest that the 
President proclaim he had uncovered 
“major developments” in Watergate. 

When Mr. Nixon made that state- 
ment on April 17, 1973, it was greeted 
by members of Congress and others 
as evidence that the President was 
now moving to get to the bottom, of 
the scandal. 



. And in a later conversation, not 
included in today’s transcripts, Peter- 
sen assured Mr. Nixon that he would 
not be investigated. 

“I’ve said to (U.S. Attorney Harold 
H.) Titus, ‘We have to draw the line. 
We have no mandate to investigate 
the President. We Investigate Water- 
gate,’ ” he told the President on April 
27, 1973. 

Just this week, in a draft report, the 
Senate Watergate committee staff 
sharply questioned the relationship 
between Petersen and Mr. Nixon, say- 
ing that it resulted in “aiding the 
White House in its efforts to keep 
ahead of the prosecutors’ investiga- 
tions of the rapidly expanding Water- 
gate affair ... It is an easy assump- 
tion that the President kept Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman informed of what 
he learned from Petersen.” 

The President did speak to his aides 
about Petersen, the transcripts show, 
telling his chief domestic affairs ad- 
viser John D. Ehrlichman oh April 16, 
1973, “I’ve got Petersen on a short 
leash.” 

Aside from Petersen, those speaking 
with Mr.. Nixon in conversations 



printed today include White House 
counsel John W. Dean III, chief of 
staff H. R. (Bob) Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man, and press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler. 

The conversations took place on 
April 16 and 17, 1973, at a time when 
dramatic events were taking place out- 
side the White House as well. 

On April 16, in one of the more bi- 
zarre press involvements in Watergate, 
columnist Jack Anddrson began print- 
ing material taken from transcripts of 
grand jury proceedings. The first ones 
were from the testimony of Watergate 
conspirator James W. McCord, and de- 
scribed offers of executve clemency 
and payments of hush money. 

Also on April 16, Watergate prosecu- 
tor Earl J. Silbert sent a memorandum 
to Petersen describing testimony that 
Watergate conspirators E. Howard 
Hunt Jr. and G. Gordon Liddy had bro- 
ken into the office of Dr. Lewis Field- 
ing, Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, in 
1971. 

Within a month, the Ellsberg trial 
was thrown out of court and“ White 
House attempts to damage Ellsberg for 
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political reasons broadened the Water- 
gate scandal. 

Exposed were abuse of the Central. 
Intelligence Agency by high White 
House aides in both the Ellsberg mat- 
ter and the Watergate coverup, and 
conversations bej:ween Ehrlichman, 
Mr. Nixon and the Ellsberg judge in 
which the judge was sounded out 
about the possibility of becoming di- 
rector of the Fpi. 

Also on April 16, even as Mr. Nixon 
and Petersen were discussing him. 
Sen. Ervin (D-N.C.), announced that his 
committee would begin Watergate 
hearings on May Yt, 1973. It was re- 
ported that the President’s personal at- 
torney, Herbert W. Kalmbach, had 
been subpoenaed by the committee. 

On April 17, Martha MitcheU, in a 
telephone call to United Press Interna- 
tional reporter Helen Thomas, said 
that her husband, the former attorney 
general, was being cast as a Watergate 
scapegoat. She crticized Mr. Nixon 
and said she wanted to make an ap- 
pearance before the Ervin committee. 

This was the backdrop as the Presi- 
dent met with his closest aides on the 
I61h and 17th. The President, Halde- 



man and Ehrlichman had agreed on 
the need to make some public state- 
ment even before Attorney General 
Richard G. Kleindienst spoke to Mr. 
Nixon about the gravity of Watergate 
on April 15. One plan was to have ■ 
•Haldeman make an airing of the issues 
as seen from the White House point of 
view. 

But on April 16, Mr. Nixon told Zie- 
gler, “Don’t say, don’t — we seem to, 
we’ve gotten into enough trouble by 
saying nothing so we’ll say nothing to- 
day. You know, actually, thank God we 
haven’t, thank God we haven’t had a 
Haldeman statement. Believe me. 
(Unintelligible) thank God we didn’t 
get out a Dean report. Right? Thank 
God. So, we’ve done a few things right. 
Don’t say an 3 d;hing.” 

The White House transcripts of 
these days, rich in drama, are almost 
equally resplendent with comic over- 
tones. On April 16 and 17, the Presi- 
dent, Haldeman and Ehrlichman detei> 
mined that* they would make a final 
break with Dean. But they couldn’t get 
him out of the White House. Dean re- 
fused to leave unless Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman went also. 



On the afternoon of the 16th, Ehrl- 
ichman told Mr. Nixon that an FBI 
agent, seeking to interview Dick How- 
ard, an aide to Charles Colson, told 
Howard that he might “want to go and 
talk to Mr. Dean while I’m on my way 
over there in case you want to get any 
advice.” 

The agent apparently was familiar 
with earlier stages of the Watergate in- 
quiry, when Dean sat in on a great 
number of FBI interviews with White 
House employees. ^ 

“Fortunately,” Ehrlichman said, 
Howard “talked to Colson. Colson — I 
had told him that Dean was over the 
hill. 

The next day Ehrlichman told Mr. 
Nixon that Colson was “very con- 
cerned” and felt that “Dean had to be 
dealt with summarily. His partner 
JDavid Shapiro, Colson’s law partner) 
/has a tie-in with the U.S. attorney’s of- 
fice and they seem to know what is go- 
ing on there. Very simply put, I think 
his argument will be that the city of 
Washington generally knows that 
Dean had little or no access to you.” 
“True, that’s quite right,” Mr. Nixon 
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responded, ‘‘Dean was just a messen- 
ger.” 

Ehrlichman described how Dean, if 
perceived as “a messenger,” could give 
testimonj^ damaging to Mr. Nixon: 
“Knowledge imputed to us is knowl- 
edge iimputed to you and if Dean is 
{unintelligible) and testified that he 
imputed great quantities of knowledge 
to us, and is allowed to get away with 
that, that, that will seriously impair 
the presidency ultimately. ‘Cause it 
mil be very easy to argue that all 
you have to do is read Dean’s testi- 
mony — look at the previous relation- 
ghips — and there she goes! So, he 
says the key to this is that Dean 
should not get immunity. That what he 

i f wants to tell you.” 

■ Ehrlichman and Mr. Nixon discussed 
firing Dean immediately. “Now you 
got another problem,” Ehrlichman told 
Mr. Nixon, and Haldeman on the 17th, 
“and I don’t know what’s been going 
on in the last week or so, but I imag- 
ine he’s carted stuff out of here by the 



bale. I just don’t know.” 

Later,? with Ziegler present, Mr. 
Nixon said to Ehrlichman that he was 
“just thinking what it is worth to us to 
get him out of that dammed office. I 
relieve him of his duties?” 

The transcript, in which Mr. Nixon 
is referred to as “P” and others by the 
initialo f their last name, shows the 
discussion of Dean picked up by 
Ehrlichman: 

E. Well, the alternative is somehow 
or other, to ^iiss the word to every- 
body in the place that he’s a pirhana. 
I don’t know how you do that. 

P. What? What; do you mean every- 
body ih the place? 

E, I mean ' people like 'the White 
House police. ;That if they get a sub- 
poena |they shouldn’t ask him what 
to do. Th6 Secret Service, a guy like 
Dick Howard. 

PI. Who should they ask? 

E. Dainned good question ... Well, if 
he’s hdre, people will go to him for 
advice.^ I’m just sure of it. 

P. Okay. I’ve told him he’s not to 
give any advice and he’s not to have 



anything to do with this case at all. 

All right? 

At one point a suggestion was made 
that Dean be told not to come to work, 
but that was vetoed because it was felt 
that Dean wouldn’t pay attention to 
such an order. 

One reason Mr. Nixon gave for not 
firing Dean immediately was the fear 
that Petersen might be replaced by an- 
other investigator. “This guy gets re- 
lieved,' and says, well I told the Presi- 
dent that he ought to fire Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman, and he fires Dean.” 

. So the leader of the free world, as 
his associates sometimes called the 
President, was unable to keep Dean 
away from, the office. John Dean kept 
coming into the office, and among pa- 
pers he did “cail out” were many that 
are now thoroughly familiar to the 
American people, including the s d- 
. called enemies list and the Huston 
plan, which described a program of il- 
legal domestic spying that was ap- 
proved by Mr. Nixon in 1970. 

Dean was not fired until April 30, 
when Haldeman, Ehrlichman and At- 
torney General Kleindienst resigned. 



